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THE AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


G. L. CUMMING 


An architect, when a client commissions his services, has, as his first 
project, two important factors to consider before embarking on his 
plans. One is usually partly, if not entirely, decided for him : that of 
the site of the proposed building, and its relations, physical and 
administrative, with other buildings in the same ‘set-up’. Of equal 
import is the other factor, the purpose and scope of the activity for 
which the building is to be designed. Once there is a clear-cut decision 
on each of these two major points, the rest of the programme falls 
into orderly solution: type of structure, equipment, techniques, etc. 


Mrs Cumming is Librarian-in-charge, School of Architecture Library. 
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Bearing these ideas in mind, and following a similar line of 
argument, we shall take as our Programme a brief survey of the 
Library of the School of Architecture and its services ; considering 
the major points first, and then the detailed solutions that derive 
from them. 


SITE AND LOCATION 


The accompanying diagrams should indicate fairly clearly the site 
and location of the library. Housed in the School of Architecture, a 
range of buildings situated in Symonds Street, it stands some five 
minutes’ walk, by leafy avenues, from the main arts and administrative 
block of Auckland University College. The School consists of two 
rows of steel huts connected by a corridor. One such hut, marked 
black on the plan, is the home of the library. The room, which is 
roughly 40 ft. by 20 ft., lies north-east and south-west. The windows 
are on the long walls and are set at a height of about five feet from 
the floor. As the room is on the west of the corridor, whatever 
sunshine there may be pours in cheerfully all afternoon. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAyY-OUT 


Although very much enlarged and almost self-sufficient, neverthe- 
less the School, as a special professional school, takes its place among 
its ‘ colleagues’ as another university department. This being so, all 
divisions of the staff are in the same relation to the central academic 
or administrative ‘core’ as are their colleagues in other departments. 
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Professors and lecturers, headed by the Dean, are members of the 
College teaching corps; the secretarial staff are members of the 
Registrar's administrative office; and the Librarian-in-Charge is a 
member of the College Librarian’s staff, and is seconded by the 
College for service in the School. 

This last fact is highly significant. It means that the School of 
Architecture Library is serviced by the main College library, leaving 
the departmental librarian-in-charge free to concentrate on reader 
services. Thus the machinery of ordering, of accounts, of book 
preparation (processing, classification, cataloguing) is operated by the 
College library, where all technical procedures are carried out most 
efficiently by qualified and expert personnel. This arrangement is 
highly satisfactory, and with the noticeable saving in time, as well as 
the pleasant personal relations existing on both sides, it could in no 
way be bettered. The Librarian-in-charge does indeed find that the 
reference and bibliographical work is increasing rapidly. Never- 
theless, the knowledge that all ‘ office’ routines are being competently 
performed at the centre renders this increasing work in the depart- 
ment a challenge and an inspiration, rather than, as so easily might 
occur, an embarrassment and a harassing of the soul. 

Then, too, the departmental nature of the library facilitates a free 
hither-and-thither movement of students between the departmental 
collection and its parent. We encourage our architectural students to 
use the main College library and to browse there among the more 
general books on art and the related fields — a policy in line with our 
general aim. 

Which brings us to our other fundamental consideration. 


Purpose, AiM AND SCOPE 


Just as the School takes its place in the general lay-out of 
administration and of personnel in the University, so do the aims of 
the School and of its library come into line with those of the University 
itself. The purpose of university education and training is at times 
difficult to particularize, but a working definition may be worded as 
follows (this is a purely personal definition) : The university may be 
said to aim at developing to its fullest possible extent the mental 
capacity of the student in that field of study which he himself has 
chosen ; this the university hopes to accomplish by adding considerably 
to his mental ‘ furnishing and equipment ’, and by so training his mind 
that he may, in matters of thought, purpose and achievement, set up 
standards of value, acceptable not only to his inner demands but 
worthy also of respect and confidence in the outer world of affairs 
wherein he may take his adult place. 

Our chosen field is the art and technique of architecture. Our 
specialized mental furnishing and equipment is built up from the study 
of architectural history, design, construction, physics and mathematics, 
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building materials, drawing, town and country planning, art and 
aesthetics, and the like. Training in judgement and reasoning is aimed 
at in the practical exercises (esquisses, design problems, programmes) 
which are worked at continually in the studios. The purpose of the 
library is to provide a storehouse of books and other material freely 
available to staff and students and. fully accessible to members of the 
architectural profession. We aim, within our financial limits, to 
acquire every really significant book, and to subscribe to as many 
important architectural periodicals as will fully cover our field of 
study. The titles we order are selected for their inspirational and 
informative quality, and for the enlarging of the students’ architectural 
and aesthetic experience. 

Our policy towards the staff is to provide speedy reference and 
information service. On request we compile bibliographies on special 
topics. We keep the staff informed of periodical articles and new 
books, dealing not only with their own teaching subjects but also with 
topics of personal professional interest. We set up displays of books 
on specified lecture topics. We use interloan frequently on behalf 
of the staff. In short, our aim is to co-operate fully with the staff 
whenever the use of books, periodicals, illustrations, slides is in 
question. The vitality of the library owes a great deal to the interest 
of the Dean and of his staff of professors and lecturers, who do indeed 
call upon our services and who encourage and direct the students to 
use the library’s resources. 

We encourage the students to use books and periodicals as ‘tools’, 
and to this end we explain how to use the catalogue and indexes. 
A formal lecture is given at the beginning of the academic year to the 
first-year students on the set-up, classification and possibilities of the 
library. We urge them to do all they can in reference work to discover 
by themselves the information they want, and we come to their rescue 
only when they are quite baffled. We keep a watchful eye open for a 
disappointed face, and a keen ear alert for half-expressed needs. 

Our scope, however, is wider than the walls of the School itself, 
and we freely invite the architectural profession to use our resources. 
rhis invitation was extended in the first number of the library bulletin, 
which is issued approximately every month, and a copy of which is 
sent to every practising architect in the province. Through this 
medium we have been able to inform the profession that the library 
is pleased to undertake on their behalf reference questions and 
bibliographic searches. Our aim here is to provide those architects 
who wish it with up-to-date and comprehensive information on any 
topic that they designate. 


PERSONNEL 


The policy of the library and the scope of its activities are the 
concern now of the Library Committee. This is a sub-committee of 
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the Faculty of Architecture, and is composed of five members, two of 
whom, the Dean and the Librarian-in-charge, are members ex officio. 
The Committee meets approximately once a month, the Librarian 
acting as secretary, and considers book recommendations and all 
library business. The Committee is of great assistance to the 
Librarian-in-charge. 

The actual routine and procedures in the library are all carried out 
by the Librarian-in-charge, who keeps the College Librarian regularly 
informed of this department's activities. Copies of all notices, for 
instance, and of Library Committee minutes, are sent over to the 
College Librarian. 

Lunch hour desk duty, from 1 to 2 p.m., is voluntarily undertaken 
by a roster of ten students, each of whom is responsible for one hour 
each fortnight. The evening desk duty, from 7 to 9 p.m., is performed 
by a student assistant, who, however, is not required to do any other 
library work. 


EQUIPMENT AND STOCK 


The library is furnished simply with seventeen wooden windsor 
chairs, and one swivel chair at the desk. One tall island stack, 6% 
feet high, runs lengthways down the room. The middle shelves are 
left empty to provide a view through from the desk. The two long 
walls are shelved from the reading slopes up to windows or ceiling. 
The shelves are fixed, but as they are built at intervals from 12% in. to 
16 in., the usual difficulties of non-adjustable shelving are not now 
apparent. Reading slopes with 4 in. deep lockers underneath (for 
drawings, maps, etc.) are fitted against the three outside walls. The 
lateral daylighting is very good for the island stack. The five windows 
on the sunny wall are fitted with blinds. Heating of the School is 
achieved by a circulating hot air system, which can be supplemented 
by an efficient Fyreside kerosene heater. The library is pleasantly 
warm in the winter. We keep regular noon temperature readings. 

A handsome four-drawer steel filing cabinet for pictures, etc., and 
a nine-drawer catalogue cabinet stand close to the charging desk. 
This catalogue cabinet will soon be superseded by a series of catalogue 
drawers fitted into the three most suitable of the empty view spaces 
of the island stack. The charging desk has a most useful upper deck, 
and is fitted with working shelves underneath and on the wall space 
behind. A telephone and a typewriter are supplied, and there is also 
a small coat cupboard. Opposite the charging desk there is an old 
flat-topped desk, which we use as a consultation desk (our nearest 
approach to a carrel) where material is collected for a client to consult. 
On this desk there is room for the small lantern slide cabinet and for 
the hand-written subject index to current periodicals. In this corner 
there stands a rack for trade catalogues. 

Display. For display there is a notice board affixed to the island 
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stack upright facing the door. A small square table on the left of the 
stack is used for small displays, while larger displays are set out on 
the end wall reading slope. Here there is also an extra shelf, running 
the length of this wall, where we display samples of building materials 
and facsimiles of welding, etc. 

The walls are cream. The woodwork is stained rimu. The reading 
slopes and charging desk are covered with light brown linoleum, glued 
on to the wood surface and kept lightly polished. The floor is covered 
with the same linoleum, kept well polished with a mechanical polisher. 

Book Stock. There are over 2,000 books, and approximately 55 
periodicals (including the bulletins of sister libraries). Most of these 
are in English, but we have some German and French books, as well 
as periodicals in French, Spanish, Norwegian and Swedish. The 
Swedish magazine Form and the French periodical L’Architecture 
daujourdhui are among our most popular foreign periodicals. It is a 
pleasure to handle so many beautiful books and periodicals, a pleasure 
shared by all that use the library. 

The books are classified by the Universal Decimal Classification, 
following the practice of the library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in London. The card catalogue, which is properly expanded 
by full added entries, is a dictionary catalogue, filed by the word-by- 
word method (i.e. the ‘nothing before something’ rule). 

Some, not all, of the periodicals are regularly bound, an expensive 
business where these large volumes are concerned. For the unbound 
magazines we hope shortly to have a whole range of binding covers. 
One library committee member has devised an excellent prototype for 
these, which will be copied in as many sizes as we need. 

The pictures file, the lantern slides, the films and film-strip stock 
are at the moment in a somewhat static state ; but as they have all 
been topics for discussion with the library committee we are confident 
that before long they will be organized for fuller use. 

Stationery Stock. All stationery common to the main College 
library and to a department is sent over on request from the main 
library : i.e. official overdue notices, “Kardex ’ forms, interloan request 
and reply forms, book recommendation forms, spare issue cards, etc. 

Ordinary office stationery is supplied from the office of the 
Secretary to the School. The Secretary arranges for the cyclostyling 
of all Architecture Library forms, of the Library Committee minutes, 
and of the Library Bulletin, as well as for the mailing of the Bulletin ; 
and gives the Librarian-in-charge great assistance. The following is 
a list of the forms used : 

Architects’ bibliographical service (2). 
Memorandum forms. 

Advice note re ‘ Items of interest to’. 
Advice note re latest periodicals. 

“On inspection * note. 
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Advice note re new books. 
Book recommendation inquiry. 
Reserved book forms. 
Overdue reminder. 


There is also a handsome visible index record for the periodicals, 
put up in an easy-to-handle book form. 


ROUTINES AND PROCEDURES 


The main routines are of course universal to all libraries, namely 
book selection and recommendation, book preparation (here done by 
the main library), book circulation, book housekeeping, book and 
periodical ‘exploitation’. We have compiled a library manual of 
routines and procedures, setting out exactly how each of the many 
small tasks is performed, together with samples of the appropriate 
cards or forms used for each detail. 

Book suggestions and recommendations. As the new periodicals 
arrive their pages are scanned for likely titles, which are marked with 
a symbol. The periodical is inserted into a primrose cardboard cover 
(to distinguish it as a library belonging), accompanied by a book 
recommendation inquiry form, and is charged out to the member of 
staff concerned. Publishers’ catalogues and circulars are treated the 
same way. When the periodical returns with a decision attached, the 
approved title has a recommendation card made out for it, and the 
symbol has a closing mark affixed to it. ‘The recommendation is made 
out in proper catalogue form, in triplicate. We use very good carbon 
paper and a stylographic pen or pencil. The one operation gives three 
copies — two slips and a green card. Each bears bibliographical check 
information, etc. These slips and cards, each group kept together by 
a rubber band, are used for compiling the book recommendation list 
for the committee. After this the top slips are sent to the main College 
library for ordering, while the card and the remaining slip go into 
temporary and alphabetized retirement. In due course the main 
library returns the top slips, each of which then rejoins its companions 
under the rubber band. Each set of three is then filed in the catalogue 
until the arrival of the book. Thereupon the arrival date, call number 
and accession number are written on the green card, which remains 
in the catalogue. The slips are abstracted. One goes into the new 
books file in the working tray, ready for compiling the new book list 
in the Bulletin. The other slip goes to the recommender with a note 
that the book has arrived. The green card stays in the catalogue until 
the arrival of the official catalogue card, whereupon the green card 
moves over to its place in the shelf list. This arrangement not only 
ensures speed of checking orders, but also indicates to a would-be 
recommender the expected arrival of a book on order ;_ he may, if he 
wishes, reserve the book. The reserved book form is nicked at the 
bottom and slipped behind the rubber band in company with the slips. 
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Book preparation is done in the main College library. 

Book circulation. We use, of course, the same charging system as 
is used in the main library, ie. a book card to take the reader's 
signature, with date due slips in the front of the book. Our students 
are now trained to stamp the date due on the slip and to drop the 
signed and today-dated card in a box on the desk, thus obviating 
queues and saving time all round. Cards are filed in alphabetical 
author sequence behind weekly date guides. With our small traffic 
this works well and greatly facilitates the locating of a wanted book. 
An issue sheet, analysed by subject, is handed to the chairman of the 
Library Committee each Monday. The circulation figures are not high, 
but are fairly steady. With a roll of approximately 200 students, the 
number of books borrowed during 1950 was 1,687. 

Reserve forms are numbered consecutively and are filed by author 
in the ‘working tray” on the desk. Reserve signals are clipped to 
the cards of the wanted books. This reserve book service has proved 
popular, the number of books reserved during 1950 being 406. 
Reference only books are kept behind the desk, and are charged out 
to “Reference Only’. Their catalogue cards bear a ‘ Reference Only’ 
signal attached to the top right-hand corner. 

Book housekeeping, i.e. shelving, repair and discarding. Shelving, 
of course, is a constant chore. We try to dust and reshelve properly 
one section a day, so as to complete the library once a month. Repair 
work, except for simple tipping-in of loose pages, we are unable to 
undertake, but must send to binders. A quiet though slow policy of 
discarding out-of-date books is being pursued. 

Exploitation of stock. The formal exploitation of stock is done in 
two ways: (a) the daily, or near-daily, work on new books and 
periodicals, (b) the cumulated result of this and other work issued in 
the Library Bulletin. 

As new books arrive, the top recommendation slip (as mentioned 
before) is sent to the recommender, and, in addition, a list is posted 
in the Faculty Room and on the School notice board. As periodicals 
arrive, we index the articles under subject headings (following in the 
main British practice) and use the same triplicate procedure (of two 
slips and a card) as for book recommendations. One slip goes to 
the lecturer or practising architect interested in that topic, and the 
other is kept for compiling the published index. The card is filed 
alphabetically in the cumulated index to periodicals. These cards 
change colour each year: 1950 white, 1951 green, 1952 pink. In 
1953 we shall abstract all white cards except those dealing with 
periodicals not mentioned in the Art Index, and the colour sequence 
will begin again. It is from this index that recent information can 
quickly be found, and it has proved its usefulness time and again. 

The cumulated result of all this work appears in the Library 
Bulletin, which is issued about once a month. It contains items 
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of book interest; the formal statistics for the month; displays ; 
bibliographies ; and lists the books on order, books received, and up 
till now the subject index to periodicdls. From July we expect to 
publish the index in the Journal of the New Zealand Institute of 
Architects. The Bulletin goes to all members of the staff and, as 
mentioned before, to all registered architects in the province — about 
145 copies per issue. 


SERVICES AND MISCELLANEA 


With all these activities, certain small techniques have been 
developed to speed up procedures and records. 

The use of slips and carbons has been mentioned — one of the most 
useful of our techniques. All forms are stencilled, then cyclostyled on 
foolscap ; by careful management we have in some cases got six 
copies of a form on to one page. A stock of all forms is kept at the 
desk, and they are cut up as required. Reserve forms are stapled 
together ten at a time, and numbered consecutively. 

Single magazines are not usually available for loan, except when 
sent to a lecturer for an opinion on a suggested purchase. All such 
magazines are slipped into primrose cardboard covers, and the issue 
card recording the transaction is also in primrose yellow. 

Anything that has to be written many times is made into either a 
cyclostyled form or a rubber stamp. The rubber stamps are slipped 
into slots cut in a small board, made, at the moment, of heavy card. 
There is also an eye-catching rack for ‘notes to oneself’. Both of 
these stand on the desk. 

The desk diary is used for records of various kinds, and for reserves 
booked far ahead, for reading in the September vacation, etc. A record 
of overdue notes is pencilled in red on the guilty book cards. What 
might be termed library running sheets are kept at the desk for quickly 
kept records, such as issues, number of overdue notes, number of 
bibliographic slips sent out, ete. 

The nature of our services will now be apparent. Information 
requests, interloan requests, reserved books are, like the circulation 
traffic, a daily activity, and are performed when requested for all 
three classes of readers. ; 

For the architectural staff, in addition, displays are set up and 
bibliographies compiled. During 1950 we set out 15 displays of 
teaching material, apart from displays of new books: town and 
country planning, Roman and Greek architecture, Italian renaissance, 
nursery schools, abstract composition with solids, development of the 
habitation, domestic fittings, Arizona desert, renaissance architecture, 
science buildings, regency architecture, stage design, shops and 
stores, American colonial architecture, Mexican and Latin American 
architecture. 
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And out of the 40 bibliographies compiled during 1950, 22 were 
for lecturers, specially for studio work : Walter Gropius, Mies van der 
Rohe, Richard Neutra, nursery schools, day nurseries, prefabrication, 
abstract composition with solids, Greek and Roman architecture, 
architectural education, primary schools, development of the habi- 
tation, Arizona desert, churches, museums and aquariums, refuse 
disposal, district heating, housing costs, parks — garden and landscape 
design, daylighting and sunlighting for houses and flats, regency 
architecture, shops and stores, industrial design. 

Furthermore, any member of the university staff or any registered 
architect may ask for information, and the material will be set out on 
the consultation desk. He may also request bibliographical service, 
which may take either or both of the following forms: (a) a typed 
list of books and articles on the desired topic, followed up by (b) the 
arrival, as the periodicals come to hand and are indexed, of the index 
slips dealing with the topic. During 1950, eighteen such bibliographies 
were compiled for the profession, on the following subjects : college 
architecture, secondary school libraries, churches, community centres, 
solar heating, balcony railings and balustrades, science buildings, 
medical research buildings, cinemas, stage design, hospitals (2), old 
age homes, nursery schools, women in architecture, secondary schools, 
technical colleges, technical institutions. At the moment there are 
fifteen architects receiving service (b). We are very glad to co-operate 
with other librarians, and welcome an interexchange of bulletins and 
ideas. 

Finally, all these routines and procedure details have their 
importance only in so far as they contribute materially to whatever 
may be really useful in the work of the library. The aim of the library 
is service for teacher-architects, for architects in practice and for 
architects to be. So that, architecturally, our thought, our purpose 
and, most assuredly, our achievement may satisfy the demands of our 
own inner selves, and engender the confidence of that outer world 
wherein we all must take our place. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


T. B. O'NEILL 
December, 1950, issue of New Zealand Libraries contains a good 


statement of the contribution a library service can make to the life 


Mr O'Neill works in the National Library Service, Wellington. 
Tue section of the 1950 NLS annual report which was reprinted in the 
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of a community. But it is neither possible nor desirable to look at 
these effects which a good library service aims to achieve as the only 
way of expressing the library-community relationship. They are the 
end results which both necessitate and justify the library’s being a local 
authority responsibility, but the relationship of the local authority, 
the library and the community can also be stated in terms of supply 
and demand : the supply of and demand for the materials and services 
the library offers to achieve these ends. 

These relationships could be put in diagrammatic form as follows : 


LOCAL 
AUTHORITY 


JS 
Cc 
*~ A 
WN & A 
< ro < 
3 
DEMAND 
— oe 


* i 


LIBRARY Services = PUBLIC 
SUPPLY 


This diagram shows that services given must be paid for by the 
community as rates, but it also shows that, apart from the inevitable 
‘frictions ’, there must be a corresponding demand for these services, 
otherwise this support would not be forthcoming. According to this 
way of looking at things the ‘demand’ relationship from public to 
library to local authority to public has a reverse ‘ supply ’ relationship 
from library to public to local authority to library. There is, of course, 
a supply-demand relationship between the members of each pair, e.g. 
between library-local authority, local authority-public and library- 
public. Equilibrium would be reached, in orthodox economic terms, 
when the curve of the ‘conditions of supply’ (especially cost) cut 
the ‘demand’ curve, i.e. when the cost of marginal services equals 
the value of those services to the public as measured by their 
willingness to pay for them. The idea of such a balance is, of course, 
an abstraction. 

The characteristic of this general supply-demand relationship is 
that supply and demand are not two concepts that can be discussed 
independently. Within the circle of local government it is often 
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assumed that demand should create its own supply. This is, however, 
not the case. There will be in fact little increase in demand except 
in response to an improved supply. On the other hand, where there 
is good librarianship and the right conditions of supply, supply creates 
its own demand. The circles of supply and demand must be viewed 
rather as spirals which are either ascending or descending. An 
upward direction of the spiral is not determined by an excess of 
demand over supply, but by the initiative of the local authority in 
continually financing the library a little above what the existing circle 
of demand would justify, and in the competence of the librarian in 
transmitting this rising level of supply into a rising level of demand. 
In theory these spirals may reach an upper equilibrium where supply 
and demand do “ balance’, but it is much more common for a library 
to reach equilibrium on a bottom level determined by frictions which 
merely give a privileged service to a minority. 

There are three points which require expansion : 

1. The assertion that demand cannot create its own supply. 

2. That a competent librarian can raise the level of demand 
to the level of supply. 

3. What is meant by ‘raising the level of supply-demand’ 
and its relation to optimum and marginal services. 

1. ‘Demand’, unless it means ‘satisfied demand’ (which in a 
library means issues, etc.), must involve an idea of what is wanted. 
There is no evidence that, as such, a demand for library service can 
be sufficiently widespread and sustained to effect, by itself, the 
creation or improvement of a library through the machinery of local 
government. At the best it may provide support for any such 
proposals, but ultimately the demand can be consolidated only by the 
service actually being supplied. Demand meaning only support for 
effective leadership does not mean that public support is not of 
ultimate importance. It is in the democratic tradition that, by giving 
or withholding support to any proposals or services provided, the 
community as a whole will exercise an effective control. Apart, then, 
from those occasions when a ‘ mandate’ is required for extensive new 
proposals it is the business of the authority, through its librarian, to 
create and satisfy demand by services offered. The local authority 
should look to the librarian to supply the initiative in providing a 
better supply into a better ‘satisfied demand’, so that the increased 
response to the library will tend to balance the increased rate support 
which the local authority must demand to maintain the new level of 
supply. 

It is, then, the nature of the demand relationship that it must 
follow this channel of library to local authority to public to library, 
with initiative coming from the library. The library here means the 
local authority qua library committee, together with the librarian, as 
administrators of the library. But the supply relationship must go in 
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the other direction, local authority to library to public to local 
authority, with initiative, in response to ‘demand’ from the library, 
coming from the local authority. 

2. The point of intersection of these two relationships lies in the 
demand which is satisfied by supply in the library. Unsatisfied demand 
will diminish to the level of supply (tending to spiral down), and the 
key to an upward spiral is that a higher level of supply will create a 
ug level of demand. This is the test of good librarianship. It has 
been done and is being done in New Zealand, so that the response- 
service relationship of the library to community follows closely behind 
the rating-paying relationship of the local authority to the community 
on an upward level. 

What is meant by saying that supply can create its own demand 
is that an improvement in the quality and range of books available 
can, under competent direction, be responded to (by the use made 
of them) to an extent which could not be judged from the use made 
of an inferior collection, and that this response will justify the 
expenditure from rates. The explanation for this lies in the nature 
of the demand for the materials and services which a library has to 
offer. Demand can only be ‘formulated’ for things and services 
which people either have had (e.g. American cars) or have a fair idea 
of what it would be like to have (e.g. television sets). In these cases 
the question “Do you want these things?” can be answered with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. But ‘ adequate library service ’ is not, 
for most people, in either of these two classes ; therefore they cannot 
answer the question regarding it. ‘Demand’ is unformulated and 
ineffective, and when supply is provided (which, as has been said 
before, is the only way of formulating demand and making it 
effective) response exceeds expectations based on demand with a 
previous inadequate supply. 

At this point it must be made clear that the supply-demand 
relationship under discussion concerns library service as a whole. 
Formulated demand does exist, in the expectancy of supply, especially 
for new topics where a service which creates this expectation is 
provided. Specific subject demand, or demand for a particular 
collection, can be satisfied to its limit with comparative ease, and is 
subject to other influences besides supply, such as the various changes 
in interest and fashion which take place. From the point of view of 
a particular collection, also, an increase in supply does not necessarily 
mean ‘raising its level’, as the initial expansion may be in a middle 
level and subsequent expansion may be partly on a lower level. 
What happens in the library as a whole, however, is dealt with in 
the next section. 

3. By raising the level of supply-demand in the library’s services 
as a whole is meant improving the quality and range of the services 
used. The framework of library supply should be a series of collections. 
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The emphasis of a collection, e.g. on photography or economics, is 
firstly on the levels at which books are written on the subject, so that 
a reader of any level of interest can find a suitable book and progress 
to higher levels. Secondly, it is on having an adequate interrelated 
range of books to cover the subject. ‘The difference between the most 
elementary and the most advanced book varies from subject to subject, 
but the real problem of coverage naturally occurs at the higher 
levels, because of great specialization. At these levels, though, the 
availability of books on the shelves is not necessary to formulate 
demand ; borrowers know what they want, and this need can be met 
reasonably well if the books are available in due course through 
interloan, etc. This sort of distinction can be a dividing line between 
adequate local services and regional services. 

The technique of the free-and-rental collection is to separate the 
rental collection of light reading from the rest, and to meet that 
demand, which is strong and effective, on the commercial basis of 
equating supply and demand through the price mechanism, so that 
the individuals who use the collection pay for its total cost. The 
relations between the free and rental collections have been dealt with 
by the Fiction Committee. 

The general supply-demand relationship under discussion applies 
to the free collection only in this type of library; in subscription 
libraries the subscription is one of the conditions which affect demand, 
and it creates a barrier between the library and the public in the 
operation of the supply relationship as well. 

The effect of increased supply in the free collection is, first, to 
build up the non-fiction collections a few at a time to the stage where 
they only need current maintenance, and to increase the range in 
quality and titles, and the duplication of the fiction collection. The 
librarian’s task is to know what stock can, under existing conditions, 
be used as a result of display and some publicity. Or, in other 
words, what supply can create its own demand in view of what the 
community has been used to, etc. The structure of supply when 
properly organized will create conditions favourable for further 
development in demand through partially satisfied interests, or satisfied 
interests which lead into other fields which cannot yet be. satisfied. 

The ‘minimum’ unit of library service is the smallest in which 
the structure of supply can be built up in this fashion. The main 
factor which determines the population size that this minimum unit 
corresponds to is the friction in the supply-demand relationship 
between the local authority and the public due to the limitations of 
rating as a method of raising money. This at present necessitates 
the more tenuous supply relationship of central government to local 
authority to library to public to central government for part of the 
supply in order that it will be more adequate. This is obviously 
unsatisfactory, in that the supply-demand relationship between the 
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public and the central government is obviously very weak. It is to 
shorten this chain as much as possible, compatible with adequate 
range of supply, that regions of co-operating local authorities are 
favoured. 

The small size of so many local authorities’ populations is the 
most important cause of the need for central government assistance. 
The frictions in the rating system increase the size of the minimum 
population for adequate supply, so that direct government assistance 
is required in almost all cases. But even apart from this friction 
there is still a range of supply which, for a national population of 
under 2,000,000, must be provided centrally. By and large, also, it 
would seem that only with central assistance will most local authorities 
really be able to change the congealed supply-demand circles. There 
must be considerable time lag before adequate library service can be 
quite firmly secured by public demand. 

The other main sources of friction are custom and tradition, which 
operate against any upward or downward move, and friction between 
the factors of supply, i.e. buildings, books and staff. For instance, 
a library will be kept going just because it has a building. On the 
other hand, development may be hindered when a library is too large 
for one person to manage but not large enough for two, or a little 
too big for its building while building costs are high. 

Not enough is known of what is an optimum unit of supply or 
optimum level of service. The frictions connected with raising money 
in the local authority and the tenuousness of public control of, or 
support for, what is spent by the central authority prohibit an 
automatic falling off of support when, but not until, the optimum 
level of service is reached. By ‘optimum level’ here is meant that 
point when the cost of the marginal services provided by the library 
(such as, for instance, an extra person for reference work) just balance 
the amount the community as a whole is willing to pay for them. 
This depends, frictions apart, on the balance with possible alternative 
avenues of municipal expenditure. 

The advantage of this diagram is that it shows what the supply- 
demand relationships of a library must approximate to. It has special 
reference to attempts to stimulate demand, either by library seagpiae | 
or by adult education activities (or specifically proposed .ones, suc 
as a new children’s library) are capable of meeting them. The 
essence of the argument is that supply and demand cannot be dealt 
with separately, but can only be considered in their interrelations. 
Supply is always in terms of expected demand, demand in terms of 
supply under given conditions. Librarianship is particularly concerned 
with the conditions of supply. 





MRS J. M. WILLIAMS 


LIBRARIAN, LOWER HUTT, 1936-1951 


R. N. O'REILLY 


Mrs J. M. Williams died in Sydney on 24th October, 1951. She was 
returning from a trip to England and was to have resumed her duties 
as Librarian, Lower Hutt Municipal Library, a week or two later. 
Mrs Williams had been ill at intervals, at least since 1944, but her 
death came as a shock to all who knew her. A service held at St 
James Church, Lower Hutt, on 31st October, was attended by a 
big congregation. 

Mrs Williams was a native of Lower Hutt, her father being an 
old identity in what was until recently a small, stable and surprisingly 
isolated town. To those who went to school with her or knew her 
as a girl, she remained ‘Judy — one of them, the old Lower Hutt 
community that endures and thrives in the very new, raw and 
elongated city of today. Her extensive later contacts, and her deep 
friendship with eminent people, including Miss Jessie Carnell and, in 
the last few years, Miss Norah Bateson (with whom she went to 
England), never lessened this attribute of ‘ belonging’ to Lower Hutt. 

Left to bring up three sons, she worked at several jobs and ran 
a book club of her own in Karori, Wellington, before being appointed 
to be Librarian at Lower Hutt in 1936. The library traces its origins 
to a Mechanics Institute in the latter half of the last century. In 1937 
the membership stood at 568 ; in 1946, its last year as a subscription 
library, at 3,300. By that time it had a full time staff of six and 
employed also casual assistants, its annual issue was over 150,000, its 
book fund about £1,400, city grant £2,000 and total expenditure 
£3,500. It was thus already assuming something of the stature of the 
subscription libraries of the secondary cities of that period, having 
been ever so much below them when Mrs Williams took over. Thus 
while the circumstances of her appointment, her lack of what would 
now be regarded as essential qualifications, and a salary that until 
the last few years could only be called pitiable, indicated a municipal 
status of a custodian and counter clerk, Mrs Williams had proved 
herself as an exceptional library executive. Few at the time took 
seriously her expressed ambition to make the library ‘a cultural centre 
for all Lower Hutt’, but that is what it has so fully become. 

I met Mrs Williams first at the end of 1946, and was, from 
January, 1947, seconded from the National Library Service to assist 
her in changing over from subscriptions to the free and rental plan. 
I have frequently been asked what role Mrs Williams played and what 
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COMBINED SUBSCRIPTION, RENTAL AND FREE 
SERVICE TO BE TRIED IN CHRISTCHURCH 


Policy changes affecting the Canterbury Public Library and the 
suburban libraries of Christchurch are covered by four resolutions 
adopted by the Christchurch City Council on Monday, 17th December, 
which also adopted the Report of the City Librarian from which they 
arose, as a guide to future policy and administration :— 

(1) The Library's reference services are to be developed along sub- 
ject specialist lines. 

(2) a. The adult terms of service are to be modified to include not 
only subscribing, but also non-subscribing members: light, entertain- 
ing or popular stock is to be issued on alternative subscription or 
rental terms ; and serious stock of a general or reference nature will 
be available to subscribing members as free ‘extras’ and to non-sub- 
scribing members on free issue terms. 

b. This ‘ pay’ portion will include a small collection of books 
charged at a higher rate, subscription or rental as the case may be. 

(3) The present voluntary suburban library system is to be extended 
and strengthened. (New forms of City assistance towards higher 
standards are envisaged.) ; 

(4) The staff is to be progressively strengthened. 


The Finance Committee reported that it had considered financial 
implications of the Report and had approved the development pro- 
posals involving new staff, better salaries, increased book provision 
for Reference and Children’s services (the vote for lending books was 
substantially increased this year), as well as more money for the 
suburban libraries. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Awards Sub-Com- 
mittee a new salary. scale (with provision for classified and cadet lib- 
rarian staff, as well as for clerical library assistants) was adopted. 

The change to allow non-subscribing members is to be made as 
from Ist April, 1952, and certain collections of serious stock, as soon 
as they are built up to sufficient standard to take the added loagl are 
to be made available for free issue from that time on. The public 
should expect not an overnight transformation but a progressively 
expanded service to meet all tastes, serious or otherwise. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
CHRISTCHURCH CITY COUNCIL 
LIBRARIAN STAFF, CANTERBURY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Application are now called (closing date with the Town Clerk, P.O. 

Box 237, Christchurch: Friday, 18th January, at 4.30 p.m.) for the 
following positions :— 
HEAD OF REFERENCE, £630-£660-£680-£700. Min. qual.: Diploma, 

N.Z. Library School plus relevant experience. 


SUBJECT SPECIALIST, £540-£570. Min. qual.: Diploma plus rele- 
vant experience. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, £540-£570-£600-£630. Min. qual.: Cer- . 
tificate, N.Z. Library School plus relevant experience. 
Details obtainable from the main libraries or the N.Z.L.A. 


H. S. FEAST, Town Clerk. 
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I played in the formative period of 1947 to 1948, and this would 
seem the appropriate place to clear the matter up. Mrs Williams, 
throughout, administered the library under the committee, had full 
and direct control of the staff and the counter, and gave me authority 
over the stock. Most of the detailed terms of service (rental charges, 
ete.) and many of the routines derive from recommendations of mine, 
and on two or three occasions I was invited to committee meetings, 
worked out draft budgets and drafts of two annual reports ; but she, 
throughout, took pains to satisfy herself about the things I suggested. 
Many, of course, were modified in our discussions, and she it was 
who had to convince the committee and, through them, the Council, 
that they were sound ; she who tidied up and completed the budgets 
and reports. For me it was an opportunity to experiment in the field 
of library supply and library demand, to test the teachings of the 
Library School and the ideas of Mr Dunningham ; for Mrs Williams, 
it was the problem of fitting these experiments into a framework of 
council and staff relations, and hers was the decisive role. 

It would be wrong to gloss over the misunderstandings that were 
created by a situation in which someone with a greater salary and 
more ‘letters’ worked under her, without any definite status in the 
administration. These difficulties were posed in so acute a form that 
it was decided that government secondment, except of much more 
restricted scope, was not the best form of aid to local authorities. 
It would be equally wrong to make of these misunderstandings some- 
thing that they were not: they were not personal misunderstandings. 
We both soon learned the difficulties of the situation, and our mutual 
regard grew continuously. Her ambition was wholly centred in the 
library and not in herself, she was generous to a fault, she knew and 
accepted her limitations and assumed her growing responsibilities 
with an ease that indicates her real stature. The use of the library 
expanded hugely in a few years — issues twofold, registrations three- 
fold. The Council became interested, and proud of their library. 

The critical point, perhaps, was that of the employment of 
qualified professional staff. We knew, quite early in its course, that 
my secondment in the long run would not do, and at the end of 1947 
it was decided to employ Miss Nancy Palmer, a Library School 
graduate of that year. This was not easy, since Mrs Williams's own 
salary at the time gave no margin for employing a graduate at a 
proper salary (nor was it raised substantially for several years). But 
the appointment proved eminently satisfactory, and, after I left in 
October, 1948, two further graduates were added. The attraction of 
these jobs was in no case the salary offered; it was, in the last 
analysis, the scope and initiative Mrs Williams allowed all her staff 
to the limit of their qualifications and capacity. Always overworked, 
since their numbers never kept pace with the growth of demand, 
there was a buoyancy about all the staff, qualified and unqualified, 
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and the staff turnover was exceptionally low. The assistants I knew 
in those years were there to greet me on my last visit in August. 
It was this buoyancy that made the impossibly crammed old building 
a joy to go into. It reflected itself in everything, the appearance of 
the shelves that were always bright and informal, the public itself who 
never acted with the constraint that some libraries still seem to induce. 
And this depended on, in a sense was, Mrs Williams. Even in my 
August visit it was Mrs Williams, just away on a holiday ; all talked 
eagerly of her return. 

Qualifications are becoming recognized today, and will be in- 
creasingly recognized in the future. Let us in this transitional period 
see to it that no system of qualification requirements ever becomes 
too rigid for a Mrs Williams. She was one of those rare, amiable and 
loyal souls whose zeal, expressing itself in a willingness to learn, to 
trust, to be a friend rather than wanting in any way to dominate 
others, makes them peculiarly worthy of responsibility. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE ASSEMBLY 

HALL, MUNICIPAL CHAMBERS, PALMERSTON NORTH, ON 
FRIDAY, 4th MAY, 1951, AT 9AM 


In the absence of the President, Mr J. W. Kealy took the chair, on the 
motion of Mr G. T. Alley, seconded by Mr J. Barr. 

Minutes: The minutes of the twenty-second annual meeting held in 
Wellington on 19th May, 1950, as printed in the Proceedings of the 
nineteenth conference, pages 56-59, were taken as read, and confirmed, on 
the motion of Mr W. S. Wauchop, seconded by Mr W. C. McG. Jess. 

The minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 6th November, 
1950 (document 1950/38) were taken as read, and confirmed, on the motion 
of Miss A. K. Elliot, seconded by Mr R. G. Maxwell. 

Annual Report: The Annual Report of the Council for the year ended 
3lst December, 1950, was adopted on the motion of Mr G. T. Alley, 
seconded by Mr G. P. Hawkins. 

Audited Accounts: The audited statement of receipts and payments, 
assets and liabilities for the year ended 3lst December, 1950, was received 
and approved on the motion of Mr G. T. Alley, seconded by Mr W. S. 
Wauchop. 

Election of Officers: The following officers were elected for the year 
1951-52 : 

Patron: J. W. Kealy, SM. 

President: A. K. Elliot. 

Vice-Presidents: H. W. B. Bacon, J. Barr, E. M. Knox 
Gilmer, D. C. Pryor, W. M. Tongue. 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: G. T. Alley. 

Hon. Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: M. S. Fleming. 

Hon. Solicitor: M. J. Earle. 

Hon. Counsel: M. J. Earle. 

Hon. Auditor: A. M. P. Hall. 

Hon. Editor: W. J. McEldowney. 
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Speaking to the election of the Hon. Auditor, Mr Alley stated that Mr B. O. 
Peterson, the City Treasurer of the Wellington City Council, was not willing 
to stand for election this year. The work of auditing the accounts had 
grown too big to be done on an honorary basis any longer, and Mr A. M. P. 
Hall had allowed himself to be elected on the understanding that he would 
merely add his name to the accounts. The Council would have to consider 
the appointment of an Auditor or Auditing firm, and make payment 
accordingly. The Association was indebted to Mr Peterson for carrying 
on the work for so long, and he moved ‘that this meeting accord a vote of 
thanks to the retiring auditor for his services to the Association.’ Seconded 
by Mr B. G. Hood, and carried. 

Notices of Motion to Amend the Rules: A notice of motion with regard 
to the election of Council, prepared by the Legislation Committee in 
accordance with an instruction given to it by the 1950 annual meeting 
(1951/1) was placed before the meeting by the convener of the committee, 
Mr C. S. Perry, who moved formally that the proposals be adopted as 
amendments to the rules. Seconded by Mr J. Barr. 

Mr W. S. Wauchop moved as an amendment that the status quo be 
maintained, and spoke against the principle of compulsory retirement. The 
amendment was seconded by Mr H. W. B. Bacon. After some discussion 
the chairman pointed out that if the amendment were lost the way would 
be open for further amendments to the original motion to be proposed. 
The amendment was then put to the meeting and lost. 

Mr G. H. Roach moved as an amendment that the report of the 
Legislation Committee be referred back with a recommendation from this 
meeting that it bring forward in twelve months’ time a fresh proposal 
eliminating the provision for compulsory retirement. Seconded by Miss 
M. S. Fleming. The amendment was lost. 

Mr A. G. Bagnall moved as an amendment that these proposals be 
adopted with the deletion of the provisions relating to compulsory retire- 
ment. Seconded by Mr R. G. Maxwell. The amendment was carried. 

The amendment became the motion and was carried. 

At the request of the chairman, Mr C. S. Perry then moved formally : 

1. That Rule 15 be amended by the substitution for the words ‘ five 
Vice-Presidents’’ of the words ‘a Vice-President ’. 

2. That Rule 17(i) be amended by the substitution for the words ‘the 
live Vice-Presidents ’ of the words ‘the Vice-President’, and for the words 
‘the eight ordinary members of the Council’ of the words ‘the twelve 
ordinary members of the Council ’. 

3. That Rule 17(iii) be repealed and the following substituted : ‘ 17(iii) 
All members of the Council other than the twelve ordinary members of the 
Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting of the Association and shall 
hold office until the election of their successors. Nine ordinary members of 
the Council shall be elected and three shall be appointed as hereinafter 
set cut.’ " 

4. That Rule 35(i)(c) be amended by the substitution for the words 
‘five Vice-Presidents’ of the words ‘a Vice-President ’. 

5. That Rule 35A(i) be repealed and the following substituted : ‘ 35A(i) 
Nine of the twelve ordinary members of the Council provided for in Rule 
17(i) shall be elected by postal ballot.’ 

6. That Rule 35C(i) be amended by the addition of the words ‘ Except 
as herein provided’ before the words ‘Any member of the Association may 
nominate ’, 

7. That Rule 35D(ii)(a) be amended by the substitution for the word 
‘eight’ of the word ‘ nine’. 

8. That the following new Rules be added after Rule 35L : 

35M . At its next meeting after the Returning Officer has declared 
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the result of the election under Rule 35K the Council shall appoint 
further ordinary members of the newly-elected Council to bring the 
number of ordinary members up to twelve. 

35N. In making such appointments the Council shall have regard 
to maintaining the balance among the various classes of membership 
of the Association and the interests which they represent, and in 
particular to the claims to representation of groups which for the 
longest time appear to have had no direct representation on the 
Council, and to representation of minority groups. 

350. Appointed members of the Council shall take and vacate office 
at the same time as the elected ordinary members of the Council. 

Seconded by Mr G. P. Hawkins and carried. 

Mr D. C. Pryor moved ‘That Rule 40 be amended by the deletion of 
the words “ No member or delegate shall be entitled to accept or use more 
than one proxy” and “ subject to the provision that no southern or delegate 
shall use more than one proxy.”” Miss A. K. Elliot seconded the motion, 
which was then put to the meeting and lost. 

General Notices of Motion: Mr F. A. Sandall moved ‘That it be a 
recommendation to Council that Council initiate the choice of the place 
where Conference is to be held, taking into consideration any suggestions 
trom Branches or members, and that the local authority concerned be then 
approached in the matter.’ Seconded by Mr J. Barr. The motion was lost. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CO-OPERATION IN THE HUTT VALLEY 


RecipROcAL use of the Lower Hutt and Petone Municipal Libraries 
has been approved by both councils. By the presentation of a 
membership card a member of either library will be able to borrow 
books from the other library in the same way as from the member's 
own library. Books may be returned to either library. The arrange- 
ment is to be reviewed after operating for six months. 


NZLA PUBLICATIONS 


Reprints of the report on the Rental Collection and Free Library 
Practice (September issue) are available and may be had from the 
Secretary for 3d., post free. 

Who’s Who in New Zealand Libraries is now on sale at 2s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


Tue following students of the General Training Course have passed 
recent examinations (an asterisk indicates that the student has 
qualified for the General Certificate) : 

Part Il (old syllabus)— Test in cataloguing and classification : 
M. G. Ferguson, O. E. Keyte*, M. D. Lee, S. Leech*, A. MacPherson, 
R. M. Scull, I. R. Smithells. 
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Part I (new syllabus)— Paper A: D. M. 


Allison, G. J. Bell, 


R. Carey, M. R. W. Daniell, M. M. Hall, B. Hawkins, S. Kenny, 
]- Leask, G. E. M. Martin, J. Pilkington, J. L. A. Pringle, M. A. 


Saywell, J. E. C. Shearer. 


Part I (new syllabus) — Paper B: P. Baird, R. Carey, C. Clarke, 


o R. W. 


Daniell, B. Hawkins, S. Kenny, J. Leask, G. E. M. Martin, 


|. Pilkington, J. L. A. Pringle, M. A. Saywell, B. B. Collie, R. Cowley, 
| M. Eder, C. M. Graham, W. G. Tinsley. 


BOOKS FOR POST PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


LIST 7 


The books listed are not necessarily new 
titles, but are recent accessions to School 
Library Service stock and may be bor- 
rowed from the nearest SLS depot. The 
Dewey classification number is the one 
used by the SLS. The prices are the 
English published price. While all the 


*Allister, Roy. Manners for moderns. 
Convoy pubs., 1950. 12s. 6d. Ac- 
cepted rules for good manners, even 
at home. Topics include invitations, 
introductions, letter-writing, making 
a speech and serving on a commit- 
tee. For boys as well as girls. 
(395) 

*Anderson, Hugh, comp. A zoo in your 

house. Yates, 1951. 5s. Well 

chosen animal stories; good pro- 
duction and illus. Form 3 up. 

(591.5) 

Edward. New 
railway modelling. 
1950 [1947]. 15s. Recent ten- 
dencies, new designs and useful 
guidance for older enthusiasts. Very 
good diagrams and photographs. 
(625.19) 

Crozier, Anita, ed. Beyond the southern 
lakes. Reed, 1950. 12s. 6d. The 
explorations of W. G. Graves in the 
mountains of western Otaga 1900- 
20; comp. from his notes and 
diaries. Good photos. (993.1) 

*Cumberland, K. B. This is New Zea- 
land. 2nd ed. Whitcombe, 1950. 
8s. 3d. The book has been built 
upon ‘a group of attractive, in- 
formative and geographically sig- 
nificant’ photos ; a ‘ coherent, non- 
technical account of landscape, life 
and work’ in NZ. For the general 
reader and for candidates for 
School Cert. and Univ. Ent. exams. 
(919.31) 


Beal, developments in 


A.&C. Black, 
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books listed would be useful in a school 
library, those marked with an asterisk 
are recommended for first purchase. 
Suggestions for future lists would be 
welcomed. For fiction titles the symbol 
S indicates forms 5 (upper) and 6; J, 
forms 3 and 4 (lower). 


Dunseath, M. 
receptionist. 
10s. 6d. 
by an 
tionist ; 
(647.94) 

*Dutta, Reginald. The right way to 
keep pet fish. 2nd ed. A. G. Elliot, 
1951. 6s. (Right way books.) Com- 
prehensive and clearly written for 
the amateur. Recommended by the 
curator of the London Zoo 
Aquarium. Drawings, diagrams and 
index. (590.7) 

Eidinoff, M. L., and Ruchlis, H. Atomics. 
Harap, 1950. 10s. Semi- 
popular account of atomic research. 
Good diagrams and subject index. 
Form 6 and teachers. (541.2) 

°*Fawcett, Raymond, ed. Sumer. Gaw- 
thorn, 1951. 4s. (How did they 
live ? series.) The series sets out to 
present everyday life in outstanding 
ancient civilizations; other titles 
are China, Egypt, Greece, India 
and Peru; 47 pages reliable text ; 
excellent illus., index. Teachers of 
ancient history and pupils form 3 
up. (935) 

eine E. J. British scientists. Dent, 
19. 6s. Twenty short biographies 
pal chronologically from 
Roger Bacon to Lord Rutherford. 
Chapter on British scientific societ- 
ies. (925) 

*How books are made. Nelson, 1951 
[1947]. 2s. 6d. A visit to a 


The hotel book-keeper 

Practical pr., 1950. 
Information and advice 
experienced head _recep- 
photos and good diagrams. 





printing and publishing house des- 
cribed in non-technical language. 
Excellent photos. (655) 

Ixion, pseud. Motor cycle cavalcade. 
lliffe, 1951 [1950]. 10s. 6d. Motor 
cycling and motor cycles from 1885 
to 1949. Numerous photos. Index. 
(629.227) 

*Laver, James. Early Tudor. Harrap, 
1951. 10s.6d. (Costume of the 
Western World series, v.3 no.1.) 
One of a series of 36 monographs 
for the general reader. Notes on 
details of the costumes in 52 plates 
(8 in colour), For teachers of 
‘clothing’, social studies and art. 
(391) 

*Maddison, John. Living pictures. Pen- 
guin, 1950. 2s. (Puffin picture 
book.) Short history of moving 
pictures; excellent illus. (791.4) 

Maurois, Andre. A history of France. 
Cape, 1949. 25s. From *‘ How Gaul 
became Roman’ to ‘France after 
liberation’. Detailed index. (944) 

Starr, A. J. A first book of meteorology. 
Harrap, 1949. 5s. Simple introduc- 
tion to the science of the weather 
and the main principles of weather 
forecasting. Useful notes on a 
school weather station. Diagrams, 
photos and index. (551.5) 

Stott, Randall. Your business career. 
Kaye, 1950. Qs. Practical 
information about office personnel, 
general routine and equipment, 
business letters and elementary 
book-keeping. For office beginners 
and teachers of commercial practice. 
(650) 

“Wilson, Stanley. The boy’s book of 
sports and games. Allen, G., 1949. 
4s. 6d. Topics include boxing, 
gymnastics, swimming, cricket and 


tennis. The text consists of excellent 
diagrams with explanations. Form 
3 up. (796) 

Wright, R. H. Modern textile design and 
production. National trade pr. 
1949. 42s. Comprehensive, prac- 
tical account by an industrial de- 
signer and consultant. Outstanding 
illus., detailed index. (667) 


FICTION 


*Brown, Rose. Three on a raft. Hodder, 
1951. 7s. 6d. Three children form 
part of the crew of a balsa log raft 
taking a cargo of peanuts down a 
tributary of the Amazon.  Enter- 
taining descriptions of life on the 
raft and of the surrounding coun- 
tryside. J. 

Chance, J. N. Bunst the bold. Oxford, 
1950. 6s. Laughter, a seaside holi- 
day and a mystery solved. Sophis- 
ticated illus. J. 

*MacArthur, Wilson. Traders north. 
Collins, 1951. 7s. 6d. Accurate his- 
torical and descriptive details of 
the first two voyages of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.; a well written and 
convincing adventure story, form 3 


up. 

*MacKenzie-Grieve, Averil. The brood 
of time. Hutchinson, n.d. 5s. Life 
in an English upper middle class 
family in the early 20th century 
seen through the eyes of a young 
girl. Stimulating and convincing. S. 

*Pinkerton, Kathrene. Partners in the 
wilds. Lane, 1951. 7s. 6d. Well 
told story of mink trapping and 
scientific cross breeding. Exciting 
fur auction. Published in America 
as ‘A Good Partner’. Boys and 
girls. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Aitken, W. R. The Dewey decimal clas- 
sification standard (15th) edition. 
Library world 53 : 299-304 Jl ’51. 
Critical review. 

American library association. Official re- 
port of ALA election returns, 1951. 
ALA Bulletin 45: 252 Jl-Ag ’51. 
Voting figures given for defeated as 
well as for elected candidates. In 
the absence of similar information 
in the NZLA, fills a gap. 

Barr, John. Auckland public libraries, 
1880-1950. Review by Ralph Munn 
in Library quarterly 21 : 224 Jl ’51. 

Bedinger, Margery. Technical libraries in 
the USA. Librarian and book world 
40:113-20 Je ’5l. Survey of 
present tsate and some trends in 
this large field ; bibliog. of general 
readings. 

Chandler, G. Public library and the 
business community. Librarian and 


book world 40 : 121-4 Je ’51. Com- 
mercial library services. 

Coleman, MacDonald. Public library de- 
velopment in Manitoba: where do 
we go from here ? Canadian library 
association Bulletin 8 : 44-7 S$ ‘51. 

Dark Satanic mills; or, the Associa- 
tion’s examination system?  Aus- 
tralian library journal 1: 26-8 O 
’51. Discussion of Australian 
methods of library training, with 
reference to British and American. 

Elliott, Charles A. The library’s public. 
Library association record 53 : 222- 
4 Jil ’51. Should librarians ignore 
the ‘ non-serious’ reader ? 

Foskett, D. J. Classification and _ refer- 
ence service. Librarian and book 
world 40 : 157-60 Jl ’51. Defence 
of ‘synthetic’ schemes (specifically 
Colon) against the ‘ enumerative 
(Dewey, LC) for reference work. 
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Fuller, Henry M. Let’s look at the 
catalog. Library journal 76 : 992-9 
Je 15 ’51. In a more intelligent 
article than usually appears in the 
Library Journal, a librarian from 
Yale University gives his views on 
the best use of and future develop- 
ment for the catalogue in large 
libraries. 

Hinton, E. Austin. Central lending lib- 
rary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Library 
association record 53: 227-31 Jl 
*51. Account of some aspects, with 
descriptions of the Bush-Shaw and 
Samain rapid selectors, the high- 
speed electronic compter, and a 
—anane transmitting system. Bib- 
iog. 

Leigh, Robert D. The Public library 
inquiry’s sampling of holdings of 
books and_ periodicals. Library 
quarterly 21: 157-72 Jl ’51. A 
survey of 58 representative public 
libraries shows the emergence of 
two extremes: the institution with 
a budget of $100,000 or more 
which buys the best along with the 
most popular, and that with $10,000 
or less which buys only current 
bestsellers and mass-circulation 
periodicals. 

Lowndes, William. The lure of the 
book-jacket. Library world 53: 
280-1 Je ’51. Notes on the history 
and present status of the book 
jacket. 


McClellan, A. W. Interchange of library 
staffs: a small scale scheme. Lib- 
oy Association record 53 : 226-7 

"51. 

Melinat, Carl H. Outstanding US 
government publications of 1950. 
Wilson library bulletin 26: 71-3 S 
’51. Annotated. 

On a national library. Canadian library 
association Bulletin 8 : 28-32 S ’51. 
Shots in hte Canadian campaign ; 
includes extracts from the Massey 
Commission Report. 

Reynolds, J. D. Special libraries in small 
towns. Librarian and book world 
40: 130-3 Je ’51. Ideas on the 
building up of special technical 
collections in the small public 
library. 

Scheffauer, Fiona F. The library of the 
Commonwealth institute of en- 
tomology. Library association record 


Library provision in the 
Gold Coast. Library association 
record 53: 191-3 Je ’51. 

Vormelker, Rose L. Can the public 
library serve business? Librarian 
and book world 40: 125-9 Je ’51. 
Inspirational. 

Woods, Donald A. Weeding the library 
should be continuous. Library jour- 
nal 76: 1193-6 Ag ’51. Facts and 
figures to support vigorous weeding 
of bookstock, especially in Teachers’ 
Training College libraries. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


Standard 

Promising 

Popular — fair standard 
Popular 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
TITLE GRADINGS AND 


Highest level: wholly free 

Second level: mainly free 

Third level: equally free and 
rental 

Fourth level: mainly rental 

Fifth level: no ___—i particular 
recommendation 

Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Brodie, John (John Guthrie, pseud.) 
1905-. A. Is this what I wanted 
Laurie, 1950. 10s.6d. A&B®*. 

Greene, Graham, 1904. A. The end of 
the affair. Heinemann, 1951. 10s. 
6d. coo. 

Lindsay, Jack, 1900-. A. The passionate 
pastorale; an 18th century esca- 

J. Lane, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
° 


Marcelin, Pierre, 1908-, and Thoby- 
Marcelin, Philippe, 1904-. The 
pencil of God. Gollancz, 1951. 
10s. 6d. Another novel by the 
authors of The Beast of the Haitian 
Hills, ‘ very moving by its cunning 
blend of tragedy and comedy.’— 
New Yorker 17-3-51. A®. 

Monsarrat, Nicholas, 1910-. 

cruel sea. Cassell, 1951. 
‘It glows with warmth and human- 
ity. Conrad would have ilked it 
and that’ s a worthwhile final judge- 
ment.’— James Hanley. A&b®*®® 

Powys, John Cowper, 1872-. A. Porius. 
Macdonald, 1951. 15s. ‘A day- 
dream about the district of Edey- 


rion North Wales [in] October 499 
. . . to be dipped into rather than 
read consecutively."— TLS 14-9-51. 


Sackville-West, Edward, 1901-. A. 
Simpson. Weidenfeld, 1951. 12s. 
6d. The story of a nanny, a woman 
whose life has been sublimated in 
a career of service. First issued 
1931, now re-written. A*. 

Snow, Charles Percy, 1905-. A. The 
masters. Macmillan, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
‘The master of one of the smaller 
Cambridge colleges is at the point 
of death; and throughout his long 
agony the Fellows of the college 
manoeuvre to choose his successor 

. follows every flicker of feeling, 
every quibble of conscience.’— J. 
Russell, Listener 26-7-51. 

Warren, Robert Penn, 1905-. 

enough and time. Eyre, 1951. 
‘A romantic story of violence, 
treachery and bewilderment reign- 
ing on the Kentucky frontier at 
the beginning of last century.’ 
TLS 28-9-51. A&b**. O. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES 
BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Baker, Dorothy. The street, Wingate, 
1951. 10s. 6d. A&B®*, 

Bernstein, Alec (Alexander __ Baron, 
pseud.). Rosie Hogarth. Cape, 
1951. 10s. 6d. A&b®*. 

Clewes, Winston David Armstrong, 
1919-. Men at work. M. Joseph, 
1951. 10s.6d. An unofficial strike 
in a model factory. “The oppor- 
tunity for a real examination of an 
interesting theme has been dis- 
regarded, but on its own plane 
. » « an interesting and entertaining 
book.’— TLS 14-9-51. A&B?*. 

Cross, H. J. No language but a cry. 
J. Murray, 1951. 9s. 6d. A novel 
of youth in the dockside slums ; 
scenes of juvenile brutality reminis- 
cent of Oliver Twist. A&B*. 

Hammond-Innes, Ralph (Hammond In- 
nes, pseud.) 1905-. Air bridge. 
Collins, 1951. 9s.6d. A _ melo- 
drama arising out of the Berlin 
airlift. a&B**. 


=, Eleanor (Jean Plaidy, pseud.) 

1906-. Madame serpent. R. Hale, 

1951. 9s. 6d. A story of Catherine 

de Medicis, ‘the best kind of his- 

torical novel; one into which we 

sink with pleasure and a feeling of 

undeserved education.’"—T. Lean, 
Spectator 24-8-51. A&B®®, 

Humana, Charles. The house and the 
fort. Hogarth, 1951. 9s.6d. An 
Italian farmer’s conflict with the 
authorities when he wishes to re- 
build his war destroyed home. 
A&b?®. 

Huthi Singh. Maura; introd. by E. M. 
Forster. Constable, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
*On its simple level it is the old 
story of the vicious tyrant redeemed 
by the love of the good woman, 
and this story is charmingly told.’ 
—introd. A&b®. 

Hutter, Catherine. This dear encounter. 
Chatto, 1951. 10s. 6d. A _ dis- 
tinguished actress comes to love 
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small town doctor, married to an 
undistinguished woman; written 
with good feeling, and leaves a 
sense of genteel unreality. a&B°*. 

Kaufman, Lenard, 1913-. Jubel’s child- 
ren. Macmillan, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
‘His children are as various in 
character as their American back- 
grounds, and the family drama is 
pleasantly composite.’— Manchester 
Guardian 19-7-51. A&B®®*. 

Mackenzie, Seaforth. Dead men rising. 
Cape, 1951. 10s.6d. Based on a 
rising among Japanese prisoners of 
war in Australia. ‘Here is a very 
good book indeed, presenting with 
freshness and conviction the sordid 
world of the back-area reservist.’— 
TLS. A&b?®. 

McLaverty, Michael. Truth in the night. 
Cape, 1951. 12s. 6d. ‘Story of [a] 
troubled courtship and tragic mar- 
riage, a tale as bleak as the rocky 
slopes and grey loughs of its Irish 
scene and one as nearly perfect as 
any ever written of its minor Irish 
kind.’— Time 3-9-51. a 

Mitford, Nancy, 1904-. The blessing. 
Hamilton, 1951. 10s.6d. ‘It is 
almost impossible for Miss Mitford 
to be dull and much of her dia- 
logue is deliciously light and amus- 
ing.”— TLS 10-8-51. A&B***, 

Rossi, Jean-Baptiste. The false start. 
Secker, 1951. 9s. 6d. A boy of 
fourteen, still at school at a Jesuit 
college, falls in love with a nun 
and she with him. A&b®. 

Salinger, Jerome David, 1919-. The 
catcher in the rye. Hamilton, 1951. 
10s. 6d. A distinguished first novel 


2 


told in a colloquial monologue by 
a seventeen-yeai-old American boy, 
“touching very deep places of lone- 
liness and kindness and humour.’— 
Harpers Aug 1951. ‘ Very touching; 
but the endless stream of blas- 
phemy and obscenity . . . palls.’— 
TLS 7-9-51. ‘ This is an old, tragic, 
and at times an appallingly funny 
book, with a taste of its own.— J. 
Brooke, NSN 18-51. AXb®*®. ©. 

Spellman, Francis Joseph, abp., 1889-. 
The foundling. Hutchinson, 1951. 
9s. 6d. ‘Cardinal Spellman writes 
with honest sentimentality.”— TLS 
7-9-51. a&B*°. 

Sperber, Manes. The wind and the 
flame; tr. from the German by 
Constantine Fitz Gibbon. Wingate, 
1951. 15s. Another eloquent novel 
by a Central European mourning 
the revolution betrayed; affinities 
with Koestler and Victor Serge. 
A&b?®?. 

Worsley-Gough, Barbara. The sly hyena. 
M. Joseph, 1951. 9s. 6d. ‘A viva- 
cious and slangy show of feminine 
medium-high to high spirits.’— R. 
D. Charques, Spectator 17-8-51. 
A&b*®*, 

Wyndham, John. The day of the Trif- 
fids. M. Joseph, 1951. A fantasy of 
the future predicting ‘two thun- 
dering improbabilities, the artificial 
breeding of ambulant plants seven 
feet high and an aerial missile 
which gets out of control and 
blinds the whole human race, with 
a few lucky exceptions.’— TLS 
$1-8-51. a&Be*. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD TITLES 


BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


Thirkell, Angela (Mackail) 1890-. B. 
The duke’s daughter. Hamilton, 
1951. 12s.6d. ‘There are four 
engagements and more than one 
birth, as well as many entangle- 


ments and a rout at the Hall with 
everybody managing very pluckily 
to overcome difficult conditions of 
TLS 28-9-51. 


modern life.” — 


a&Beee, 





WELL MEANING, NO DOUBT 


FROM a prospectus announcing the first four volumes of a work on 
Indian religions: ‘The author is to be congratulated on his useful 
undertaking. The appearance of the remaining parts of these foul 


volumes, is to be eagerly awaited. . . 
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GUIDE TO THE FICTION 
LISTS 1951 


AS an index to the fiction lists published 
monthly in ‘New Zealand Libraries’, 
each entry refers to the month of the 
original entry, and a pagination key is 
provided. For book ordering it will be 
necessary to refer to the original entry, 
where publisher and price are given. 
The original entry also gives further 
details (usually including birth-death 
dates) for cataloguing. 

The list is also a self-contained guide 
to assist in the division of accessions 
between free and rental. It provides a 
quick summary of the Fiction Commit- 
tee’s decisions on each title: i.e., grad- 
ing, popularity, etc. 

KEY TO SYMBOLS 

(in the order in which they occur) 
Title Gradings and Recommendations : 
A, Highest level, wholly free. A&b, 
Second level, mainly free. A&B, Third 
level, equally free and rental. a&B, 
Fourth level, mainly rental. a&b, Fifth 
level, no particular recommendation. B, 
Stock commercial level, wholly rental. 

B titles, e.g., thrillers, westerns, light 
romances, are not normally listed in the 
monthly lists. All title gradings are 
made with the assistance of reports from 
committee members in eight public 
libraries. 

Popularity Rating: Indicated by as- 
terisks, nil to three, also based on 
reports from the committee members in 
public libraries. 

Offence : The symbol O indicates that a 
title may cause offence to some readers. 
Note: In this list, where necessary, 
original gradings and popularity ratings 
have been revised. 


HEADING NUMBERS 


The paragraph headings serve the 
primary purpose of relating the grading 
that has been given a particular title 
to the grading of the author in the 
‘Third Report on Standard and Popular 
Authors, 1949” (i.e., A, Standard; [A], 
Promising; A&B, Popular — fair stan- 
dard; B, Popular — stock commercial). 
But, as is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing examples, more detailed information 
is given. 

1. Standard Titles by Established 
Authors: Titles by authors graded A, 
[A] or A&B in the Third Report, pro- 
vided the grading for the particular 
title does not vary greatly from the 
author grading. 

2. Selected Titles by New Authors 
and Improved Titles by Other Authors : 
Titles graded above B by new authors 
or authors not in the Third Report, and 
improved titles (a&B or higher) by 
authors with a B grading. 


3. Other Recommendations (Including 
Below Standard Titles by Established 
Authors): Titles graded below A&B by 
A or [A] authors. 

4. Collected Authors: Anthologies, 
short story collections by various 
authors. 

5. Reprints and Retranslations (Ex- 
cluding Frequently Kevrinted Works 
some of these will be found in 6). 

6. Round Up of Works by or about 
Important Authors: List of the works 
in print by important fiction authors, 
with, where feasible, selected critical 
comment. 


PAGINATION KEY 


The following key is given for con- 

venience when handling a _ bound 

volume : 
January-February 29-30 
March 59-60 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


222-224 
252-254 


EXAMPLES 


Mittelholzer, E. Shadows move among 
them. A®*, O, 2, Sep. 

This is a novel (volumes of short stories 
are indicated by ss) graded at the 
highest standard. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended for wholly free issue. Two 
asterisks suggest medium popularity. O 
warns librarians that it may give offence 
to some readers. The heading number 
2 indicates the work of a new author, 
i.e. an author not listed in the Third 
Report (this heading might, in another 
instance, indicate an improved title, 
a&B or higher, by an author graded B 
in the Third Report). The full entry 
will be found in ‘New Zealand Lib- 
raries’ September 1951, on page 222- 
224 (from the pagination key). 
Lawrence, D. H. 

Tiverton, W. D. H. Lawrence and 
human existence. 6, Aug. is i 
critical study of D. H. Lawrence, 
found under the heading 6 (Round 
Up of Works by or about Important 
Authors) in ‘New Zealand Libraries’, 
August 1951. 


Abrahams, P. Wild conquest. A&b*, 


1, Aug. 
Ackland, R. Dostoevsky’s Crime and 
punishment, dramatised. 6, Jul. 
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6, Jul. 


Aldanov, M. 
Aldington, R. 


See Landau, M. A. 
Portrait of a genius, 

« 6, Aug. 

The diplomat. A&B*®, 2, 

A&B®*, 2, 


The hunter. 
A&b?, 


ut. 
— J. 
flay. 
Alig, J. 
Ma 


Allen, W. E. Dead man over all. 
, Apr. 

Anderson, F. Jezebel and the 
spring. A&B*®, 2, Mar. 

Arkell, R. Old herbaceous. 
Jan-Feb. 

Armstrong, M. D. Selected stories. A®, 
1, Nov. 

Asch, S. Mary. A®®, 1, Sep. 

Austen, J. Volume the third. A, 1, 
Nov. 


day- 
A&B®?*, 2, 


eae - The mill on the Po. A&b, 


Basnoidy “E. The 

2, May. 

Bake be So. The street. 
Balchin, N. 

A&B®??, 


loved and envied. 


A&B®®, 2, Dec. 
A way through a wood, 
1, Nov. 
Balzac, H. de. Cousin Pons. A®, 5, Jul. 
Balzac, H. de. The vicar of Tours ; and 
Pierre Grassou. A®*, 5, May. 
Barea, A. The broken root. A&b®, 1, 


Sep. 

Barke, J. The land of the leal. a&B*®*®*, 
5, Jan-Feb. 

Barker, G. The dead seagull. 
Mar. 

Baron, A. See Bernstein, A. 

Bass, E. Umberto’s circus. 


A®, 2, 


A&b®, 2, 
Jul. 
Bates, H. E. Charlotte’s row. A®, 5, 


The woman who had 
imagination (ss). A®, 5, Nov. 
Bates, R. Dolphin in the wood. A&B®, 
A&b*, 


A®*, 


» Jul. 

Bazin, H. Grasping the viper. 
» Jun. 

Bennett, A. The old wives’ tale. 
5, Sep. 

Bennett, K. The wink. A&B®, 2, Nov. 

Bemard, M. As little children. A&b*, 
1, Jan-Feb. 

Bernstein, A. Rosie Hogarth. A&b®®, 
2, Dec. 

Berto, G. The brigand. A&b®, 2, Sep. 

Beyle, M. H. Lamiel. A®, 1, Oct. 

Beyle, M. H. Lucien Leuwen: The 
green huntsman. A®, 1, Jun. 

Beyle, M. Lucien Leuwen: The 
telegraph. A®*, 1, Nov. 

Bibesco, E. Haven (ss). A®, 1, Oct. 

Billany, D. The trap. A&b*, O, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 

Boldrewood, R. See Browne, T. A. 

a 5 E. The cat jumps (ss). A®*, 6, 

Bowen, E. The death of the heart. A®®, 
6, Mar. 

Bowen, E. The demon lover (ss). A®%, 
6, Mar. 

Bowen, E. Encounters (ss). A®, 6, Mar. 


Bowen, E. Friends and relations. A®, 


6, Mar. 
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Bowen, e The heat of the day. 
, Mar. 

Bowen, E. The hotel. A®®, 6, 

Bowen, E. The house in Paris. 
6, Mar. 

Bowen, E. 


Ae, 


Mar. 
A? es . 


Joining Charles (ss). A*, 


. Mar. 

Bowen, E. The last September. 
6, Mar. 

Bowen, E. Look at all those roses (ss). 
A®, 6, Mar. 

Bowen, E. To the north. A®®, 6, Mar. 

Bowles, P. A little stone (ss). A*, O, 


A®®, 


2, Apr. 

Brett, D. E. Lawrence and Brett. 6, 
ug. 

Brewster, E., and Brewster A. D. H. 
Lawrence. 6, Aug. 

Bridges, R. The league of the Lord. 


A&B®, 2, Jun. 

Brod, M. Biography of Franz Kafka. 6, 
Apr. 

Brodie, J. Is_ this 
A&B®*, 1, Dec. 

Brooke, J. The image of a drawn sword. 
A 


b*®, 2, Jan-Feb. 
— scapegoat. A&b®, 2, 


Windfall. A&B®*, 1, Sep. 
. Robbery under arms. 


what I wanted ? 


Buechner, 


—_, long day’s 


2, Apr. 


dying. 


Caldwell, E. Jackpot (ss). A®*, O, 5, 
Jan-Feb. 
Caldwell, J. T. The beautiful is vanished. 
a&B***, 2, Nov. 
Camberton, R. Scamp. A&b®, 
Camden, G. My time, my life. 
2, Jan-Feb. 
Canning, V. Venetian bird. 
» Nov. 
Carr, E. H. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 
Carswell, C. The savage pilgrimage. 6, 


Aug. 

Carter, F. D. H. Lawrence 
body mystical. 6, Aug. 
Casing, J. Submariners. A&Bee, 2, Oct. 

Celine, L. F. See Destouches, L. F. 
Cervantes, M. de. Don Quixote. A®°, 


5, Jul. 

Cervantes, M. de. Three 
novels. A®, 1, Sep. 
Chambers, J. D. H. Lawrence. 
Chapman, H. W. Ever thine. 


2, Mar. 
A&b®, 


a&Beee, 


and the 


exemplary 


6, Aug. 
a&B**, 


ict. 
Chatterton, R. Homeward borne. a&B®*, 


2, Nov. 
Chevallier, G. Cherry. a&B*®, 1, Jul. 
A&b®, 2, 


Cicellis, K. The easy way. 

Clewes, W. D. A. Men at work. A&B®, 

Colette, S. °C. Cheri; and The last of 
Cheri. A®, 5, Nov. 

Collins, W. A®*, 5, 


ep. 
Compton-Burnett, I. 
A? 


The moonstone. 
Darkness and day. 
" Straight 


, 1, Aug 
Cotterell, G. 
A&B®*, 2, Apr. 


and narrow. 


Courage, J. Desire without content. 
A&b®®, 1, Sep. 





Coward, N. P. Star quality. A&B®, 2, 
ug. 
Croft-Cooke, R. Three names for Nicho- 
las. A&B®®, 2, Sep. 
Cronin, A. J. The Spanish gardener. 
B 


Cross, H. J. No —— but a cry. 
®, 2, Dec. 
Curle, R. Characters of Dostoevsky. 6, 
un. 


Cusack, E. D., and James, F. Come in 
spinner. A&B®*, O, 2, Jul. 


Defoe, D. A journal of the plague year. 
A®, 5, Sep. 

Destouches, L. F. Death in the install- 
ment plan. A®*, O, 6, Sep. 

Destouches, L. F. Journey to the end 
of night. A®*, O, 6, Sep. 

Dos Passos, J. USA. A®®, 5, Jan-Feb. 

Dostoevskaia, L. F. Fyodor Dostoyev- 
sky. 6, Jun. 

Dostocyskii, F. M. An honest thief (ss). 

Dostoevskii, F. ™M. 
mazov. A®®, un. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. Crime and punish- 
ment. A®®*, 6, Jun. 

Dostoevskii, ‘4 M. The diary of a 
writer. 6 ,Jun. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. The eternal husband 
(ss). A®, 6, Jun. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. The friend of the 


The brothers Kara- 


family. A*®, 6, Jun. 
Dostoevskii, F. M. The gambler (ss). 
A 


A gentle creature 
(ss). A®, 6, Jun. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. The house of the 
dead. A*, 6, Jun. 

Dostoevskii, he M. The idiot. A*, 6, 
un. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. The insulted and the 
injured. A®*, 6, Jun. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. The letters of D. to 
his wife. 6, Jun. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. New D. letters. 6, 
Jun. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. The possessed. A°®, 
» Jun. 

Dostoevskii, F. M. A raw youth. A®, 


6, Jun. 
Dostoevskii, F. M. Stavrogin’s confes- 


sion. A, 6, Jun 
Dostoevskii, F. M. "White nights (ss). 
A®, 6, Jun 


Dostoevskii, F.. M. 
Ackland, R. Dostoevsky’s Crime and 


punishment, dramatised. 6, Jun. 
Carr, E. H. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 
Curle, R. Characters of Dostoevsky. 
6, Jun. 


Dostoevskaia, L. F. Fyodor Dostoyev- 
sky. 6, Jun. 
Fuelop-Miller, R. Fyodor Dostoevsky. 


. Jun. 
Gide, A. P. G. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 
Lavrin, J. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 
Lloyd, J. A. T. Fyodor Dostoevsky. 

6, Jun. 

Mackiewicz, S. Dostoyevsky. 6, Jun. 
Powys, J. Dostoievsky. 6, Jun. 
Simmonds, E. J. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 


Troyat, H. Firebrand. 6, Jun. 
6, Jun. 


Zander, L. A. Dostoevsky. 


Drake-Brockman, H. F. Y. Sydney or 
the bush (ss). A&b®, 2, Jul. 
Duggan, A. Conscience of the king. 

A&B®*, 2, Jul 


Dutourd, J. A dog’s head. A&b®, 2, 
Sep. 

E.T. See Chambers, J. 

Edwards, J. The chosen. A&b®®, 


Mar. 
Eisner, P. Franz Kafka and Prague. 6, 
Apr. 
English stories from New writing. A°, 


, Jul. 
English story : 
4, Sep. 


10th series (ss). A&b®®, 


— gambit — (ss). 

e 

Firbank, A. Pe R. PThree novels ; Vain- 
glory ; Inclinations ; Caprice. A°, 


Faulkner, 
A&b*®*, 


1, Apr. 
Fleming, P. The sixth column. 
» Oct. 
Flores, A., ed. Kafka problem. 6, Apr. 
Ford, F. M. Parade’s end. A®, 1, Jul. 
Forester, C. S. Randall and the river of 
time. A&B*®*, 1, May. 
Frost, _ The lighted cities. 


a&B°?, 


A&b®, 2, 


Mar. 
Fuelop-Miller, R. 
6, Jun. 


Fyodor Dostoevsky. 


Gallico, P. W. Jennie. a&B®®, 3, Apr. 

Gary, R. 

Quien “6. Spectre of Alexander 
Wolf. A&B®, 2, Jan-Feb. 


Gheorghiu, C. V. The twenty-fifth hour. 
A&b?® 


©, 2, Mar. 
Gibbons, S. ,Cold comfort farm. A&B*®® 


5, Ju 
Gibbs, P. H. The spoils of time. 


a&B***, 3, Oct. 
Gide, A. P. G. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 


Gide, A. P. G., and Barrault, J. L. The 
trial (play from Kafka’s novel). 6, 


Apr. 


Gil, B. The trouble of one house. 


A&b®*, 2, Sep. 


Gol. J. The peacock. A&B®®*, 1, 

Mar. 

Goes, A. Arrow to the heart. A&B°, 
2, Oct. 

Goodman, P. Kafka’s prayer. 6, Apr. 

Gorky, M. Mother. A®, 5, Aug. 

Green, F. L. e mind of Proust. 6, 
Jan-Feb. 


Greene, G. The end of the affair. A®°°, 


ec. 


Guareschi, G. The world of Don Camil- 


lo. A&b®*, 2, Jun. 
Guerard, A. J. 


» Jun. 
Guntekin, R. N. Afternoon sun. A&b’®, 


2, Sep. 
Guthrie, J. See Brodie, J. 
Hammond- wae R. Air bridge. a&B**, 
2, 


eae CG. The consul at sunset. 
&b®*®, 2, Jul. 


a company of men. A&b®, 


Night journey. A&b®, 





ees 








Hare 


Hart 
Hase 
Hem 
Hers 
Hibt 
Hoff 


Holt 
Hoot 


Hud 
Hug 
Hur 
Hun 
Hutl 
Hutt 
Inne 
Jack 
Jame 
Jenk 


Jone 








ing. 


vsky. 


Apr. 
&b*, 


ander 
hour. 
<Be° 
time. 
un. 


The 
» © 


&Be°, 


sunset. 

















Hardy, F. J. Power without glory. 
&B*, 2, Aug. 

Hartley, L. P. Travelling grave (ss). 
A& 


b**, 1, Jul. 
Hasek, . The good soldier Schweik. 
A , Jun. 


He mingw = E. Across the river and 
into the trees. A&b®®, 1, Mar. 
Hersey, J. The wall. A&b®*, 1, 


Jan-Feb. 
Hibbert, E. Madame serpent. A&B®®, 
2, Dec 
Hoffmann, E. T. Tales from Hoffmann. 
°, 2, Jul. 
Holtby, Ww. South riding. A®*, 5, Jun. 
Hood, S. The circle of the Minotaur. 
A&b®, 2, May. 
Hodson W. H. The purple land. A®, 


Hughes, ‘| R. From hand to hand. 


2, Mar. 
Humana . The house and the fort. 
2, Dec. 
mn) E. A change of heart. 
A&b®®, 2, Jul. 


Huthi Singh. Maura. A&b*®, 2, Dec. 
Hutter, C. This dear encounter. a&B*°®, 
2, Dec. 


Innes, H. See Hammond-Innes, R. 


Jackson, C. R. The sunnier side (ss) 
A&b®, O, 1, Mar. 

James, B. The advancement of Spence: 
Button. A&B®, 2, Jun. 

Jenkins, A. The swimming pool. A&B®°®, 
2, Oct. 

Jones, J. 1, river out of Eden. A&B*®*® 
Z 

Jones, . <—™ trust in chariots. A&B*®* 
» May. 

Junger, E. On the marble cliffs. A®, 
1, Apr. 


Kafka, F. America. A®, 6, Apr. 

Kafka, F. The castle. A®®, 6, Apr. 

Kafka, F. Collected (German) works. 6, 
Apr. 

Kafka, F. The country doctor. A®, 6. 


Kafka, F, Diaries. 6, Apr. 
Kafka, F. A Franz Kafka miscellany. 6 


r. 
Kafka, F. Gesammelte schriften. 6, 
Apr. 
Kafka, F. The great wall of China. A, 
, Apr. 
Kafka, F. In the penal settlement. A°®, 
» Apr. 
Kafka, F. The metamorphosis. A®, 6, 
Apr. 
Kafka, F. Parables in German and 
English. 6, Apr. 
Kafka, F. The trial. A®®, 6, Apr. 
Brod, M. Biography of Franz Kafka. 
, Apr. 
Eisner, P. Franz Kafka and Prague. 
6, Apr. 
Flores, A., ed. Kafka problem. 6, 
Apr. 
Gide, A. P. G., and Barrault, J. L. 


The trial (play). 6, Apr. 
Goodman, P. Kafka’s prayer. 6, Apr. 





Neider, C. Kafka: his mind and his 
art (Am. ed.: Frozen sea). 6, Apr. 
Tauber, H. Franz Kafka; an inter- 
pretation of his works. 6, Apr. 
Kaplan, H. The plenipotentiaries. 


A&b®, 2, Apr. 
Kaufman, L. Jubel’s children. A&B*®, 
2, Dec 


Keogh, T. Meg. A&b®®, 2, Sep 

Kersh, G. The thousand deaths of Mr 
Small. A&B*®*, 1, Oct. 

King, F. The dividing stream. A&b®, 


, Nov. 
Kitchen, F. The commoners. A&B?®, 2, 


Jan-Feb. 

Koestler, A. Darkness at noon. A®®, 
1, May. 

La Bern, Pennygreen street. 


A. ¥. 
A&B®*, 2, Sep. 
Laird, E. Of former love. A&B**, 2, 


ict. 
Lamkin, S. Tiger in the garden. A&b®, 
9 


2, Sep. 

Landau, M. A. Before the deluge. 
A&B**, 5, Jan-Feb. 

Landau, M. A. Tenth symphony (ss). 
A&B®, 1, Jan-Feb. 

Lavin, M. Mary O’Grady. A&B®®*, 1, 
May . 

Lavrin, J. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 

Lawrence, A., and Gelder, G. S. The 
early life of D. H. Lawrence. 6, 
Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. Aaron’s rod. A®, 6, 
Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. England, my England 
(ss). A®, 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. The first lady Chat- 
terly. A®, 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. Full score (ss). A*®, 
6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. 
Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. Lady Chatterly’s lover. 
A®*, 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. Letters. 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. Letters to Bertrand 
Russell. 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. The lost girl. A®, 6, 


Kangaroo. A*, 6, 


Aug. 
Lawrence, D. H. The man who died. 
°, 6, Aug. 
Lawrence, D. H. The plumed serpent. 
oO 


» 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. The —— D. H. 
Lawrence. A®, Au 

Lawrence, D. H. "A prelude (ss). A, 
, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. The rainbow. A®, 6, 
Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. St Mawr; and The 
virgin and the gipsy. A*, 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. ons and lovers. A®®, 
, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. Stories essays and 
poems. A®*, 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. Tales. A®*, 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, D. H. The trespasser. A®, 


6, Aug. 
Lawrence, D. H. The white peacock. 
A®, 6, Aug. 


Lawrence, D. H. The woman who rode 
away. A®, 6, Aug. 











Lawrence, D. H. 
6, Aug. 
Lawrence, D. H. 
Aldington, R. Portrait of a genius, 

but... 6, Aug. 
Brett, D. Lawrence and Brett. 6, 


Women in love. A®, 


ug. 

Brewster, E. D. H. Lawrence. 6, 
Aug. 

Carswell, C. The savage pilgrimage. 
6, Aug. 

Carter, F. D. H. Lawrence and the 
body mystical. 6, Aug. 

Chambers, J. D. H. Lawrence. 6, 
Aug. 

Lawrence, A. — life of D. H. 
Lawrence. 6, 

— F. Not 1 Sut the wind. 6, 


m M. Lorenzo in Taos. 6, Aug. 
Merrild, K. Poet and two painters. 
6, Au 


gZ. 

Moore, H. Life and work of D. H. 
Lawrence. 6, Aug. 

Murray, J. D. H. Lawrence; Rem- 
iniscences of D. H. Lawrence ; Son 
of woman. 6, Aug. 

Potter, S. D. H. Lawrence. 6, Aug. 

Powell, L. Manuscripts of D. H. 
Lawrence. 6, Aug. 

Tedlock, Frieda Lawrence collection 
of D.H.L. manuscripts. 6, Aug. 
Tindall, W. D. H. Lawrence and 

Susan his cow. 6, Aug. 

Tiverton, W. H. Lawrence and 
human existence. 6, Aug. 

West, A. D. H. Lawrence. 6, Aug. 

Lawrence, F. Not I but the wind. 6, 
Aug. 
Leon, D. Introduction to Proust. 6, 
. The searcher of hearts. 
A&b®, 2, Jul. 
Lessing, D. This was the old chief's 
country. A&b®*, 2, Sep. 
Leverson, A. The limit. A®*, 5, Mar. 
Leverson, A. Love at second sight. 
A&b?®, 5, Jul. 
Leverson, A. Love's shadow. A®, 5, 


Mar. 

Leverson, A. Tenderhooks. A&b®, 5, 
ul. 

Lewis, S. Martin Arrowsmith. A®®, 5, 


un. 

Lewis, W. Tarr. A®, 5, Oct. 

Lindsay, J. The passionate 
A&B**, 1, Dec. 

Lindsay, N. Dust or polish, A&b®®, 1, 


pastoral. 


May. 

Lister, R. P. The oyster and the tor- 
pedo. A&B®*, 2, Nov. 

Lloyd, J. A. T. Fyodor Dostoevsky. 6, 


Jun 
Luhan, w. D. Lorenzo in Taos. 6, Aug. 


Dead men rising. A&b*, 


Dostoyevsky. 6, Jun. 
Truth in the night. A®*, 


Mackenzie, S. 
, Dec. 

Mackiewicz, S. 

McLaverty, M. 


» Dec. 
MacMahon, B. The lion-tamer. 


A&b®, 
, Sep. 
Maletz, D. Young hearts. A&b®, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 
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Mallalieu, J. P. W. Very ordinary sea- 
man. A&B®®, 5, Jan-Feb. 
a A. The betrothed. A®, 5, 
t 


ict. 
Marcelin, P., and Thoby-Marcelin, P. 
The beast of the Haitian hills. A°, 


, Sep. 
Marcelin, P., and oe ay P. 
The pencil of God. A®, 1, 
March, H. Two worlds of Marcel om 
6, Jan-Feb. 
Marotta, G. Neopolitan gold. A&B®*, 


2, Apr. 

Masefield, M. A. Seven against Edin- 
burgh. A&B*®®, 2, Oct 

Mathew, D. The — on the mango 
tree. A&b®®, 2, 

Maurois, ~" The oak oe Proust. 6, 


Jan-Fe 
Maximovich, A. See Gorky, M. 


Melville, H. Billy Budd (ss). A*®, 1, 
ict. 

Melville, H. 
ep. 

Menen, A. The backward bride. A&B®®, 
, May. 

— _ 

Meynell, E H. Grave fairytale. A®*®*, 


5, Jan-Feb. 
Meynell, E. H. Quintet. A®*®, 5, Jan- 
Feb 


Complete stories. A*, 1, 


A poet and two painters. 


eb. 

Minney, R. J. The governor’s lady. 
a&B°*, 3, Oct. 

Mitford, N. The blessing. 
Dec 


Mittelholzer, E. 
them. A®*, O, 2, Sep 
Monsarrat, N. The cruel a. A&b®*?, 


» Dec. 

Moore, H. T. Life 4 work of D. H. 
Lawrence. 6, 

a - ® Cc. ee ™ the skylark. 

Be*, 2, Nov. 

me. #7 See Pincherle, A. 

Morley, C. D. The haunted bookshop. 
A&B®, 5, Nov. 

Mortimer, C. Father goose. A&b®, 2. 


A&B***?, 2, 


Shadows move among 


ul. 

Mosley, N. Spaces of the dark. A&B* 
2, Oct. 

Mulkerns, V. A time outworn. A&b®*, 


» Sep. 

Murdock, W. L. F., and _  Drake- 
Brockman, H. F. Y. Australian ss. 
A®, 4, Nov. 

Murry, J. M. D. H. Lawrence. 6, Aug. 

Murry, J. M. Reminiscences of D. H. 
Lawrence. 6, Aug 

Murry, J. M. Son of woman. 6, Aug. 


Neider, C. Kafka (Am. ed.: Frozen sea). 


A season in England. 


ee, 1, Jun. 

Norway, N. "8. Round the bend. a&B°*? 
2, Nov. 

Norway, N. S. A town like Alice. 
a&B®e?, 2, May. 

O'Flaherty, L. Insurrection. A&b®, 1, 
Mar. 

O’Hara, J. A rage to live. A&b*, O 


1, Mar. 





cae 














&B°°*, 
uinters. 

Ae, 
5, Jan- 
| lady. 
peo. 2. 
among 
&b?e??, 
Bo. ff 
skylark. 


okshop. 
kb®, 2. 

A&B* 
A&b®*, 


Drake- 
alian ss 


6, Aug. 
f D. H. 


6, Aug. 


zen sea). 


England. 


a&Be?? 


e Alice. 


A&b®, 1, 
\&b*, O. 














O'Neill, P 2 ne from the north. A&b®, 
3, 
Parry, a "Fair house of joy. A&B®®*, 


Oct 
Paterson, N. And Delilah (ss). A&B®, 


2, Nov. 

Paterson, N. Behold thy daughter. 
A&B*®**, 2, May. 

Paul, P. Constancy. A&b*®, 2, Nov. 

Payne, P. S. R. The lovers. a&B®*, 2, 


Oct. 
Penn, M. : The foolish virgin. A&B®*, 
2 


» Jul. 
Peters, A. A. Finistere. A&b®, 2, Jul. 
Pick, J. B. Out of the pit. A&B®*, 2, 


ul. 

Pincherle, A. Conjugal love. A®*, O, 
2, Jun. 

Piovene, G. Confessions of a novice. 
A&b®, 2, Nov. 

Plaidy, J. See Hibbert, E. 

Porteous, C. Wild acres. a&B®*, 2, 
Oct. 

Potter, S. D. H. Lawrence. 6, Aug. 

a a. Question of upbringing. A®*, 


Powell, L. C. The manuscripts of D. H. 
Lawrence. 6, Aug. 
Power, C. The encounter. A&b®, 2, 
Nov. 
Powys, J. C. Dostoievsky. 6, Jun. 
Powys, J. C. Porius. A®, 1, Dec. 
Powys, L. Love and death. A®*, 5, 


Powys, T. F. Mr Weston’s good wine. 
A®*, 5, Jan-Feb. 
Pratolini, V. A hero of today. A&b®, 
»2, Jul. 
Prichard, K. S. Winged seeds. A&B®®, 


ul. 
Prior, A. A flame in the air. A&B®®, 
2, Jul 


Proust, M. Letters. 6, Jan-Feb. 

Proust, M. Maxims. 6, Jan-Feb. 

Proust, M. Pleasures and regrets. A*®, 
6, Jan-Feb. 

Proust, M. Reader’s handbook to Proust. 
6, Jan-Feb. 

oy” M. Remembrance of things past. 


6, Jan-Feb. 
Proust M. 
Green, F. C. The mind of Proust. 6, 
Jan-Feb. 
Leon, D. Introduction to Proust. 6, 
Jan.-Fe 


March, H. The two worlds of M. 
Proust. 6, Jan-Feb. 
Maurois, A. The quest for Proust. 
6, Jan-Feb. 
Pudney, J. The accomplice. A&b®*®*, 


, Apr. 

Pudney, J. The pick of today’s ss. 
A&B®, 4, May. 

Pym, B. Some tame gazelle. A&B®®, 
2, Mar. 


Queneau, R. Pierrot. A®, O, 1, Mar. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. The adventures of 
Harry Revel. (A)YG, Mar. 


Ramuz, C. F. The life of Samuel Belet. 
A&B®, 1, Oct. 

Rees, G. Where no wounds were. A&B®, 

Mar. 


~~» 





Rhau, H. von. Pass the tambourine. 
A&B y. 

Ti-Coyo and his shark. 

Rilke, R. M. The notebook of Malte 


Laureds Brigge. A*, 5, Mar. 
Robinson, H. M. The cardinal. a&B*®*, 





» Jul. 
Rossi, J. B. The false start. A&b®, 2, 


c. 

Rudnicki, A. Ascent to heaven (ss). 
A&b, 2, Aug. 

Ruesch, H. Top of the world. A&b®, 

, 2, Jul. 

Sackville-West, E. Simpson. A®*, 1, 
Dec. 

ee" J. D. The —~agnad in the rye. 
A&b®*, O, 2, 

queen’ Ww. e eel of innocence. 
A&b®*, O, 2, Sep. 

Sansom, W. The a north (ss). 
A&b®, 1, May. 

Saroyan, W. The Assyrian (ss). A&b*®®, 


1, Jun. 
Sartre, J. P. The chips are down. A®®, 


» Nov. 

Satchell, W. The greenstone door. 
A&b®*, 5, Sep. 

Serge, V. The case of Comrade Tulayev. 
A&b®*, 1, Jul. 

Shone, P. The house in the valley. 
A&b®, 2, Nov. 

She She-Yu. Heavensent. A&b*®, 2, 
Nov. 

Shute, N. See Norway, N. S. 

Simmonds, E. J. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 

Sinclair, U. B. O shepherd speak ! 
A& 


Smith, W. G. Anger at innocence. 
A 

The masters. A®®, 1, 
Dec. 

Spellman, F. J. The foundling. a&B®*, 
2 


" c. 

Sperber, M. The wind and the flime. 
A&b®*, 2, Dec. 

Steele, M. Debby. A&b®, 2, Mar. 

Stegner, W. E. The preacher and the 
slave. A&B*®*, 1, Oct 

Steinbeck, J. Burning bright. A&B?, 


ov 
Stendhal. See Beyle, M. H. 
Stewart, Pn R. Earth abides. A&b®®, 


2, 

cuneak y* A. White witch doctor. 
A&B®, 2, Nov 

Strong, L. A. G. Three novels: Seven 
arms ; Corporal time ; The garden. 
A&B?®, 1, May. 

Stuart, J. The > A&b®, 2, Nov. 

Summer, C. R. But the morning will 
come. A&b®, 2, Sep. 

Surtees, R. S. Handley cross. A®, 6, 


ict. 
Surtees, R. S. Hawbuck grange. A®, 6, 


ct. 

Surtees, R. S. Jorrock’s jaunts and jol- 
lities. A®, 6, Oct. 

Surtees, R. S. Mr Facey Romford’s 
hounds. A®, 6, Oct. 

Surtees, R. S. Mr Sponge’s sporting 
tour. A*, 6, Oct. 

Surtees, R. S. Scenes and characters. 


T., E. See Chambers I. 

Tarasov, L. See Troyat, H. 

Tusaki, H. Long the imperial 
A&b®*, 2, Sep. 

Tauber, H. Franz Kafka. 6, Apr. 

P. H. A woman of means. 
A&b®, 1, Jul. 

Tedlock, E. W. The Frieda Lawrence 
collection of D. H. Lawrence 
manuscripts. 6, Aug. 

Thirkell, A. The duke’s daughter 
a&B***, 2, Dec. 

Thoby-Marcelin, P. See Marcelin, P., 
and Thoby-Marcelin, P. 

Thorne, A. The man who fought the 
monkey. A&B®®, 1, May. 

Tindall, W. Y. D. H. Lawrence and 
Susan his cow. 6, Aug. 

Tiverton, W. D. H. Lawrence and 
human existence. 6, Aug. 

Troyat, H. Firebrand. 6, Aug. 


way. 


Ullman, J. R. River of the sun. A&B*®*, 


» Jul. 
Undset, S. 
5, Oct. 


Kristin Labransdatter. A®, 


The 
A°, 


Verga, G. 
tree. 


house by the medlar 


5, Mar. 


Walker, D. H. Geordie. A&B**, 2, 


. The storm and the 
>. A&B®®, 2, Jan-Feb. 
=> Immortal wheat. a&B*®?, 
ict. 


“> 


A®, §, 


Warren, R. P. wees ont enough time. 
A&b®*, O, 1, 

Welch, D. A last eee A®®, 1, Sep. 

Welty, E. The golden apples. A®, 1. 

West, ‘a D. H. Lawrence. 6, Aug. 


May. 
Whitford, J. Otago interval. A&b® 2 


Walaa H. Castle of Otranto. 


Jul. 
Wickenden, D. The dry season. A&b** 


1, Aug. 
Wilkins, W. V. City of frozen fire. 
A&B®*, 1, Aug. 

Willard, B. Proposed and seconded. 
a& ep. 

The Roman ag of Mrs 
A&b*, O, 1, 
Spring song. RRBe®, 


Williams, T. 
Stone. 
ware L. 
Nov. 
Wilson, E. Memoirs of Hecate county. 
A*, O, 1, Jul. 
a&B°*, 3, 


Winsor, Star money. 
P. G. The old reliable. 
2, Nov. 
Worsley- Gough, B. The 
A&b 
Wylie, P. The disappearance. A&B®*, 


2, Dec. 

, Sep. 

Wy,ndham, J. The day of the Triffids. 
a&B°*, 2, Dec. 


Yorke, S. The widow. 
Feb. 


sly hyena. 


A&b®, 2 ,Jan- 


Zander, L. A. Dostoevsky. 6, Jun. 
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